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HUMANITY HAS ACHIEVED this winter the ability to celebrate 
its fifth successive Christmas of increasing woe, wounds, 
wastefulness, and want. This in itself is sufficiently un- 
pleasant to have given pleasure, one would have thought, 
to even so perverted a masochist as Man. But in truth, 
there are few signs of pleasure on earth. In Germany, 
since defeat is inevitable, the Stimmung is less than of yore ; 
with us, there would be more gaiety in our greetings were 
victory not still a “long way off”. The long long trail 
goes a-winding, not with decent directness into the land of 
our dreams, but uphill, through fire and brimstone, through 
that famous wood whose trees defy its detection, thorough 
field, thorough briar, blood, sand, and all the other obstacles 
we are so obediently used to being called on to exult in. 
If the war ends before our memories do, we shall recall 
that this was a time when we were expected to enjoy having 
no fruit, eggs, or fish; when we patted ourselves on the 
back for being bombed ; cheered when the milk-ration was 
cut, and positively threw our hats in the air when our 
controlled-price Algerian wine vanished, in order that 
caterers might sell it at any price and under almost any 
name. If our children ask us why we permitted such a state 
of affairs we shall reply, “‘ Because there were quite enough 
of all these to go round, but so that some shouldn’t have 
too much and others not enough, we made an arrangement 
that none should have any (except some of our allies). It 
was a matter of distribution, but we called it a war of 
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principle. It went on so long, that only the economists 
remembered what the principles were and economists, of 
course, give away nothing; unlike nations, not even each 
other.” 

If our children observe that it seems silly to them, we 
shall agree. It is silly to us. But we like being silly. The 
world likes being silly. Look at the radio, press, pictures, 
buildings, fashions in everything from coiffures to 
colloquialisms, it has permitted itself. All silly. Because all 
finally tending to make us miserable by way of being 
thwarted, unsatisfied, affected, inarticulate. And all because 
we have a compulsion to be miserable. That is all there is 
to it. 

As individuals, and as citizens, we have for so long been 
threatened with punishments if we do what we want, that 
the world is full of people doing, often with considerable 
efficiency, what they don’t want to; or would not want to, 
if they weren’t haunted by fear of punishment. By punish- 
ing themselves in this way, they hope to avert worse 
consequences from others. 

But what everyone most wants to do is to arise and assert 
his or her self, each in a given sphere—inwardly an indi- 
vidual one, conditioned by gifts and circumstances, how- 
ever outwardly general it may seem. But to arise would be 
to affirm individual responsibility and for most that is too 
frightening. Most of us refuse to recognize our poten- 
tialities. They are for good and for evil and we can’t face 
the duality. We prefer to split. We dare not do good lest 
we accidentally commit evil, and evil we dread, not for 
itself, but for the punishments attendant on being found 
out. Consequently, our mottoes of loyalty, patriotism ; 
love, honour, and obey ; faith, hope, and charity, and the 
rest, have become not expression of inner needs but 
warnings with which we have invested an outer authority 
from which we can, when convenient, dissociate ourselves 
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by feigning unworthiness. We forget that the Original 
Sin was not the knowledge of good and evil, but the 
removal of the fruit so that it did not grow. We have lived 
a Laocoon in the serpentine branches ever since. We have 
lived locked in tension; of which the outer form is 
passivity. We will not arise, we say, lest we trample on 
others ; what we really mean is that we might not trample 
sufficiently, and they might rise in their turn. So we 
trample down ourselves instead—by submerging. 

But Life is a tricky mentor. It earmarks us before birth 
and dogs us after death. It has its own way with resigners. 
You may refuse to rise. Very well—lie down. Life will 
let you. But you are life, all the same, in however small a 
way. You resent lying down, since that isn’t life’s way— 
for long. So, afraid to rise lest you hurt, you put yourself 
in the position of being hurt. Then you can cry out, “‘ Look 
what’s happened to me—surely now I can hit back ?”’? And 
the fun’s on, we can all hit and hate, each perfectly happy 
at being hurt, because we have trumped up a justification. 
We can pretend we “ didn’t want to do it ”’—-and having 
got so used to doing what we don’t want, it is perfectly 
easy for the world to consider it its duty to have wars, or 
what might be called public suicide displays, every few 
years. 

If, however, we declared that we enjoyed wars, and went 
into them, not for duty but for the sheer fun of them, then 
we might begin to examine the nature of such delight. For 
if war were admittedly our pleasure, we would also have 
to admit it is a pretty queer one, since in war a good time 
is had by none; the defeated do not like being beaten 
(nor, it seems, the liberated being liberated) and victors 
never win. Realizing this, we would come to the con- 
clusion that we have wars because we like being miserable— 
and to know that would be an advance. 

But we do not advance. We may have learnt a little, and 
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we have got used to doing without nearly everything, but 
here we are again, all ready to assuage our sense of guilt 
at winning by rushing after the defeated nation just as so 
many of us did last time. Then, it was Germany ; now, it 
is France. France, in point of fact, is not defeated ; she is 
resurgent, and for reasons it would be impolitic, as well as 
impolite, to state. One can only say that, all questions of 
occupation apart, France is in a different position from 
ourselves in not having been actively at war for four years ; 
her resilience and effervescence, which are the reverse and 
the good side of her collapse, are qualities which we our- 
selves have had to’ put through the mincing machine of 
“war-effort”’. But emotionally and psychologically, 
France represents to many of us a defeated nation. There- 
fore, as with Germany in the last war, we must be kind. 
And therefore the present intellectual flight to Paris, and 
the elevation into a great poet of Aragon, whose latest work, 
as translated in the New Statesman, may be pardonably 
mistaken for a Mistinguett march—all this differs little 
from that flight to Berlin which provided Isherwood with 
the material that made his name. And because I am bored 
with this happening again, I propose next month to make 
no resolutions for the New Year, but requests for those it 
would help us all for others to make. 


POEM AT CHRISTMAS 
(To Joyce) 
TO-NIGHT, A CRISP air clings to the traveller’s face, 
sharpens quick diamonds set in city snow: 
now, from this Northern land, I cross the space 
between me and two thousand years ago ; 


where, in a stable, wind hustling the‘door, 
a woman labours. Her distracted cries 
startle the steamy oxen on the floor 
staring at her with moist and curious eyes. 


What puzzled thoughts were awkward Joseph’s then, 
hearing the cattle’s hot, half-fetid breath 

and the creaking rafters ; seeing his Mary’s pain 

with more than ordinary fear and faith ? 


Did he picture stately processions through a crowd, 
obeisance, jewels, the triumphant crown ; 

seasons and winds in their courses filled with the loud 
glad truth that somehow the world would suddenly own ? 


Or was it all so much a personal thing— 

how thin the straw that covered the cold, grey stone ; 
what it might do, this child his wife would bring 
into the earth as his, that he’d not sown? 


Likely his dreams were those of simple men, 
hailing new birth to carry the sick years on, 
learning always the need to begin again 

as the long, slow candles of the breath burn down. 


How could he guess, watching a lantern flame 
flicker its quiet shadows on the wall, 

stroking her hand, perhaps murmuring her name, 
vast centuries would centre on that stall ; 
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movements and peoples, churches, towers rise, 
vaunt their vainglory for the gentle sake 

of One who came with healing in his eyes 

to fishers by a Galilean lake : 


that only His difficult birth could be wholly glad, 

the world, as always, trundle its selfish way ; 

that a few would listen, but most would consider Him mad, 
and all would deny His love at the end of the day ? 


As I reach in my fancy towards that far-away scene, 

share the wild joy that to shepherds a white star brought, 
oh, more than the earth’s blind turning has come between 
me and that wondrous babe three wise men sought, 


more than clean time: the accretions of history 
have piled their lumber on the accepting heart, 
death’s unjust litter clogged the mystery, 
so that the mind no longer can see it apart 


from the tragic human act; the unkempt fears 
of poverty, lean hunger’s cancerous ache, 

the gash of unnatural loss, and the frozen tears 
of wars that have broken pity over the rack. 


To some, it is mostly an unbelievable story— 

this sweet-faced Italian madonna in gold and blue, 

a naked babe at her breast, in a halo of glory— 

with a half-smothered hope that still it might all be true ; 


that over the newspaper’s clamoured advance or retreat 
the long-ago angels’ et in terra pax 

would fall as softly as snow on this Glasgow street 

like sleep on a child, and the straining world relax. 
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To-night, as I turn to the Christmas-cracker glow, 

the party songs, gay lights and the yellow sherry 
pledging the usual toast that the ways we go 

will be hedged with success, and all our days be merry, 


my faith, like wine in a half-filled, uncorked bottle 
has lost its taste, gone bitter and flat and thin, 

and nothing I do will strengthen the flavour a little, 
no gesture of. mine can pour a new wine in. 


So I watch the spectrum that plays on the delicate glass 
you hold to the light, my Darling ; and looking at you 
I pray that whatever the future may bring to pass 

that will hurt or please or maim, we may always be true 


to ourselves and each other; to those who have suffered 
defeat 

and are broken and weak, for whom love is an angry swan 

its beauty shedded, hoarse terror cranning its beak, 

attacking the cloud-white dream it once sailed upon. 


For this is the only faith that is certain and sure, 

the only belief that follows no guideless star, 

leading the vagrant heart to that stable door 

and the symbolled birth no staleness can ever mar. 
MAuRICE LINDSAY 


THE NOBLE PROFESSION OF THE 
MERCHANT 
By WINIFRED GRAHAM WILSON 

The love and service of our Country consisteth not so much 
in the knowledge of those duties which are to be performed 
by others, as in the skilfull practize of that which is done by 
our selves.1 There lies, in that skilfull practize of that which 
is done by our selves, something of moment. To Thomas 
Mun it was the keynote of his career. He was in his time 
famous amongst Merchants, as his son John has told us, 
and well known to most men of business, for his generall 
Experience in Affairs, and notable Insight into Trade ; neither 
was he less observed for his Integrity to his Prince,* and Zeal 
to the Common-wealth.® 

This was the man whose belief in the benefits to be 
derived from Forraign Trade caused him to wax almost 
lyrical when he enumerated them in detail. Leaving for 
his son’s perusal a tract that was in the nature of a Legacy 
and which became one of that son’s dest Moveables he gave 
as his opinion that the true form and worth of forraign trade 
lay in its capacity to be The Great Revenue of the King, 
The honour of the Kingdom, The Noble profession of the 
Merchant, The School of our Arts, The supply of our wants, 
The employment of our poor, The improvement of our Lands, 
The Nurcery of our Mariners, The walls of our Kingdome, 
The means of our Treasure, The Sinnews of our wars, The 
terror of our Enemies.* 

With such an outlook, foreign trade was no question of 
mere buying and selling, of freightage and shipping, of 
cargo and cash. It was a lever by which a nation could 
attain greatness, a laudable practize whereby the entercourse 


1 England’s Treasure by Forraign Trade, Thomas Mun. Reprint from first 
edition of 1664 by Economic History Society, 1933. 

2 James I. 

8 Preface to above by John Mun. 

4 England’s Treasure by Forraign Trade. Thomas Mun. 
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of Nations could be worthily performed. It was in fine 
the verte Touchstone of a Kingdome’s prosperitie, in which 
certen rules should be diligently observed.» 

To the Merchant then there were boundless possibilities 
ever widening out before him. And because of these 
possibilities wherein opportunities for national service 
occurred again and again, the Merchant must bring great 
gifts to his calling. He must possess qualities suited to one 
who acted as The Steward of the Kingdoms Stock. In fact 
there was almost no end to the excellent qualities which 
a perfect Merchant must exhibit. He ought— 

(i) to be a good Penman, a good Arithmetician and a good 
Accomptant by that noble order of Debtor and Creditor, which 
was used onely amongst Merchants... 

(ii) zo know the Measures, Weights and Monies of all 
forraign Countries... 

(iii) to know the Customs, Tolls, Taxes . . . upon all 
manner of Merchandize exported or imported. 

(iv) to know in what severall Commodities each Country * 
abounds and what be the wares which they want, and how and 
from whence they are furnished with the same. 

Further a merchant ought to understand and be a diligent 
observer of the rates of Exchanges by Billes, from one state 
to another .. . He ought, too, zo know what goods are pro- 
hibited to be exported or imported in the said forraign 
countreys . . . upon what rates and conditions to fraight his 
Ships. Even then his knowledge was not complete. He 
must be familiar with the goodness and the prices of all the 
severall materials required for the building and repairing of 
Ships ...as also for the Masts, Tackling, Cordage, Ordnance, 
Victuals, Munition and Provisions of many kinds together 
with the ordinary wages of Commanders, Officers and 
Mariners, all which concerns the Merchant as he ts an Owner 


1 4 Discourse of Trade, Thomas'Mun. London, 1621. Reprint by Fascimile 


Text Society, New York, 1930. _ 
2 England’s Treasure by Forraign Trade. 
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of Ships. He must be as it were a man of all occupations and 
trades .. . become skilful in the Art of Navigation . . . and 
in his capacity of Traveller, attain to the speaking of divers 
Languages . . . He should be a diligent observer .. . of 
Forraign Princes, their laws, customs, manners, religion, arts 
and the like ; to be able to give account thereof in all occasions 
for the good of his Countrey. 

Then comes the coping-stone of all this architecture of 
good qualities. Lastly although there be no necessity that 
such a Merchant should be a great Scholar, yet is it (at least) 
required, that in his youth he learn the Latin tongue, which will 
the better enable him in all the rest of his endeavours.+ 

It was entirely a case in Thomas Mun’s mind of. To 
whom much (opportunity) is given, much shall be required. 
For the East India Company was a gateway in his view, 
to such greatness for his country that nothing was too good 
to offer in its service. 

It is interesting at this point to recollect how the East 
India Company came into being. A party of men was 
deputed to go on a journey of discovery to see what could 
be bought and sold in Asia. On arrival at Basra four of 
them remained behind and four went on with the intention 
of visiting India. They were, however, captured at Ormuz 
by the Portuguese, charged with heresy under the 
Inquisition; and taken by ship to Goa where they were 
imprisoned. They managed to escape and reach the 
dominions of Akbar. 

One of them, Ralph Fitch, determined to go alone to 
Burma. It was by then the autumn of 1584. Down the 
Ganges he went as far as Hoogli, then to Chittagong, next 
along the Bengal coast till he came to one of the mouths 
of the Irawaddy—up the Irawaddy, eventually in the tiniest 
of boats, till at last he reached Pegu. All through his journey 
Fitch made careful notes, recording an amazing number of 


1 England’s Treasure by Forraign Trade. 
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things of the utmost interest and value. He was away from 
England eight years. “ Except for his narrow escape at Goa 
he had no misadventures. He had travelled some twenty- 
four thousand miles by sea and land, mostly alone and at a 
period when travelling of the kind was extremely dangerous, 
yet he was neither robbed nor shipwrecked. He had acquired 
a mass of first-hand information of the greatest importance, 
which, when it was sifted by the merchants of London led 
to the founding nine years later of the East India Company.} 

His description of Pegu is a thing to wonder at... 
a citie very great, strong and fair, and very prosperous, and is 
made square with faire walles and a great ditche round about it 
full of water with manie crodociles in it. It hath twenty gates. 
The streets are the fairest that ever I saw, as straight as a 
line from one gate to the other, and so broad that tenne or 
twelve men may ride a front thorow them. 

Fitch had an eye not only for the land but the sea. He 
noted that the King of Pegu had Jitele force by sea because 
he possessed duz few ships. In other parts, however, Fitch 
saw evidence of great shipping activity. In his day, of course, 
the Portuguese were at the height of their activity. Yet 
there were still large numbers of Indian ships plying along 
the rivers and carrying precious cargoes from port to port. 
Pyrard describes how in the early years of the seventeenth 
century there were two Cochins, one under the Portuguese 
and another under its own Moslem king. This king had 
still his own ships and participated in the vast volume of 
trade which was carried on in the double port. At Surat, 
however, at the same period the Portuguese had definitely 
the upper hand. “‘ We learn from Captain Sharpeigh (1609) 
that the Portugalls ordinarily in the somer lye att the Bar (of 
Surat) with 40 or 50 frigatts, that no boatte can go in or out 
without their license.” * 


1 British Merchant Adventurers, Maurice Collis. Collins, 1942. 
® Cited by Bal Krishna in Commercial Relations between India and England 


(1601-1757), Routledge, 1924. 
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Before Ralph Fitch died he was able to see many English 
ships set out for India and the Spice Islands. He was able 
to do more: he saw many of them return with cargoes of 
such valuable materials as meant the realization of his 
dreams. Yet the first “fleet”? of East India Company’s 
ships seems a poor affair in comparison with merchant ships 
of to-day. There were four of these ships—their bottoms 
well coated with cement to protect them from worms. 
“ Stores were obtained: food, wine and beer; candles and 
lanterns, old stoves and water-casks. Goods for exchange 
were collected: iron, tin, lead, and cloth of different 
colours, scarlets, blues, grasse greenes and sad greenes, 
violets, and primrose. Guns for defence were provided. 
Presents were prepared to be given to an unknown king ; 
a belt of girdell, a case of pistolles, some plewmes, looking 
glasses, platters, spones and toyes of glasse, spectackelles and 
drinking glasses of all sortes, an ewer of plain silver. A 
surgeon, with a chest of remedies, and a preacher were 
appointed.” } 

Poor cargo this in comparison with what those port-to- 
port vessels were carrying in India and the Indies! Poor 
too in relation to what returned ! For James Lancaster, the 
commander of the little fleet came back from the Spice 
Islands in the September of 1603, after two and a half years’ 
absence, with his ships carrying spices: cloves, mace, 
nutmegs, sinamon, and pepper—this last being obtainable 
in several varieties: Calicut, Billiapatam, Carwar, Malabar, 
Jambee. 

Even to read such a series is to be at once transported 
from the homely sound of English names to the romance 
and mystery of Indian towns and provinces. Transactions 
of the most ordinary kind are transmuted into magic when 
one delves deeper still into the details of the cargoes brought 
home by those long gone East India ships. Think of the 

1 The Days of the Tudors and Stuarts, C. B. Firth. Ginn and Company, 1936. 
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cloths that as the century wore on were detailed in the 
freight lists: the Sarapuras, Cassas, Comsas, Beatillias, 
and a thousand such-like names! There were, too, the 
amazingly lovely flowered tussar materials known as 
Herba cloths, so decorated with flowers, branches and person- 
ages that it was wonderful to see, and they were so finely 
done with Cunning workmanship that they could not be mended 
throughout Europe.1 Again there were the cotton materials : 
the atlasses, adittaes, allibannies, allajaes, bettellees, chints, 
cossaes, chautars, callowaypooses, chucklaes, chuckreaes, 
dimities, doreas, elatches, ginghams, gurrahs, cherulaes 
jJamwars, and jamdhunies to name but a fraction of them. 
There were floretta yarn, cotton yarn, raw silk, red wood, 
saltpetre, shellach and sticklach, borax, cambogium, green 
ginger and jambee canes, pictures on paper, paintings on 
pelongs, fans, tea and musk. 

In 1631, the King issued a Proclamation ? detailing what 
goods might be imported from India into England, and what 
exported from this country to India in return. The export 
list was: Perpetuanas and drapery, pewter, saffron, woollen 
stockings and garters, riband roses edged with gold lace, beaver 
hats with gold and silver bands, felt hats, strong waters, 
knives, Spanish leather shoes, iron and looking glasses. The 
import list reads very differently: Long pepper, white 
pepper, white powder sugar,* nutmegs and ginger preserved, 
mirabolans, bezoar stones, drugs, agate beads, blood stones, 
musk aloes socotrina, ambergres, carpets of Persia and Cam- 
baza, quilts of sattin, taffaty, printed callicoes, benjamin, 
damask, sattins and taffaties, quilts of China’embroidered with 
gold, quilts of Pitama embroidered with silk, galls, worm 
seeds, sugar candy,® China dishes, and puslanes of all sorts. 
We may marvel at the foolishness of sending the woollen 
stockings, the beaver hats, the felt hats, and even the strong 


1 Cited from Linschoten, by Bal Krishna. 
2 King’s Proclamation of 1631. B. Museum. Eng. Fact., vol. 1630-33. 
3 The sugar is worth noting. 
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waters, but there was wisdom in the export of the looking 
glasses. For looking glasses, it seems, were in great demand 
by Indian princes and rich merchants. ; 

At this point it should be noted that as “ cotton fabrics 
were then and now best suited for the Indian climate, 
woollens could only be used for the coverings of elephants 
and the making of saddles. They were fit for the use of the 
nobility only. In 1617 the Surat factors complained that 
broadcloth had become a very drug. This slump necessitated 
more than once the curtailment of the invoice very consider- 
ably ?1... Here is one of the invoices, for coverings of 
elephants and materials for saddles 

500 Venice Red cloths 

100 Popinjay greens and light grass greens 

100 Straw colours, yellows and horse flesh 

100 Light blues, commonly called Hulings 

200 Murries in grave and other pleasant colours 

500 Pieces of Devon Kersies of the colours above said of 50s. 

That there were fluctuations in the volume of East India 
trade most people know. But the causes of these fluctuations 
are not so readily recognized. There were wars in India itself 
between the native rulers, there were trade jealousies 
between the European nations trading in the East—troubles 
between English and Portuguese; between English and 
Dutch. ‘ To the ravages of war were added the unbearable 
misery and suffering caused by a widespread famine, due 
to the wars on the eastern coast and to drought and inunda- 
tion at Surat and many other inland places... Then came 
the convulsion in England caused by the civil strife. It 
could not but have a prejudicial effect upon the Company’s 
trade. A serious blow was given to the trade in Persian silk. 
The rigid and austere manners of the Republicans had 
rendered silks less an article in demand than under the 
polished manners of a court. Then the tragicall storye of 

Bal Krishna. 
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the king’s beheading threatened the loss of the Gombroon 
customs.” + But in spite of everything, dividends in the 
long run were high, and trade passed more and more into 
European hands. 

In fact, the East India Company’s “navy” was of a 
uniquely powerful character. “In its very infancy it broke 
the power of the Portuguese in India and Ormus, in its 
adolescence it annihilated the Mogul fleet under the Seedee, 
destroyed the Maratha navy under the Angrias, expelled the 
Dutch from India and captured the Indian possessions of the 
formidable French... The English were looked upon as 
sovereigns of the seas, Lions of the Ocean, Lords of the 
Waters. Even Aurangzeb contented himself in the enjoy- 
ment of the Indian continent, thinking that God had 
allotted the Unstable Element to Christian rule.” 

And so we see how Thomas Mun and those who followed 
after him, failed so completely, in spite of high ideals, to 
grasp the reciprocal character inherent in the only worth- 
while type of foreign trade. They could envisage the trade 
of Merchandize as that laudable practize whereby the enter- 
course of Nations is so worthily performed, yet they failed to 
realize that intercourse between nations could no longer 
continue when one of the parties to that intercourse was 
ruined by the other. The noble profession of the Merchant 
could only remain noble so long as forraign trade was in no 
sense a game of beggar-my-neighbour but the carrying out 
of the “good old classical doctrine of the international 
division of labour, with foreign trade as a vehicle for the 
economy of man power ”’.? 


1 Bal Krishna. 
2 H. W. Singer, Economics Department, Manchester University, Three Years 


of War. Manchester Guardian, roth September, 1942. 


SARDINE-FISHERS AT DAYBREAK 


LIFTED ON LINEN, I feel 

In the full moon’s white lake 
Death in the wake of the keel, 
Threads that strain and break 
Before the breaking of day. 

Noise knocked me awake, 

Flight of the Milky Way, 

Then hammering heels, a wake 
Of heels on the cobbled town, 
Clogs clattering down 

To the harbour, a march of death, 
Flight of the lives under breath, 
From the shooting light, their race, 
Pulled to the meeting-place, 
Caught in short nets, they shun, 
Gasping, the livid sun. 


Snared sunbeams, flashing, show 
A: forest of masts, a fire 

Of colour; and, mounting higher, 
Tall rods that flicker and glow 
Moored at Concarneau, where 

A reflected clock tells time. 
Rapier-like they climb 

From the bright boats anchored there. 
These wait for a priest to bless 
Their going; and the folded sails, 
Bound for the .coast of Wales, 
Point, in their idleness, 

North, where sardine-boats dress 
In nets near the Point each tree ; 
And octopus-dark below, 

Where blood-red tunnies go, 
Audierne, the silent sea. 


POETRY 


Before dawn, hard to discern, 
From the jetty, cold as a cairn, 
Thumping with motors, go 
Ships from Audierne, 

And hang their nets low. 

Slow from the grey quay, slow, 
Without sails they pass. 

Then three in a dinghy row 
Out on the sea of glass. 

One stands in the dinghy, seen 
Flinging meal as to fowls. 

The moon is white like a queen. 
He gives a sign; and with owls’ 
Noiseless flight they steal 

Back to the silent keel. 


Flat, flat as a lake 

Is the sea, silent, a wonder. 

That silence who can break ? 
They are the silver under 

Breath, and all shall die. 

Rough hands take 

Over the slippery, sly 

Sides of the ship blue nets 

Of fish that fall in a heap 

On the deck, bright winding-sheets 
Coiled in the wake of sleep. 
Their touch no hand reveals 
Through the strange, cold element 
Until they fall in creels, 

Killed by the daylight, spent. 


Where three hundred ships meet, 
Miles out at sea, a silent fleet, 
Before light breaks, blue nets, 
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Gossamer, fine as lawn, 

Are dropped from their threaded floats, 
Dropped from the sardine-boats 

By hands familiar with dawn. 


From under the waking sea 
Ascend the brilliant heads 

Of sleep. Mysteriously 

I watch them, caught in threads, 
Tugged like a silver river, 
Hauled by rough hands over 
The burdened side of the ship, 
Terrified, shuddering, shy 
Incarnations of sky, 

Hover, tumble down 

To the sleek boards, wet and brown 
Under a rust-brown sail. 

They lie about rope and bale, 
Flounder, splash, and are still, 
Cast on a mounting hill. 


Ah cold, where no two lives meet, 
Light’s fine needle quivers. 

Under sea a white film hovers, 

A caul whose haul discovers, 

White as a winding-sheet, 

Gasping in death, night’s lovers, 
Flight of hid stars. The sun 

Is rising, rising. The sun 

Is rising, waking from sleep. 

Look, they sparkle and leap, 
Vanishing, one by one. 

With heaving force they are drawn 
Over the spanned ship’s sides 

By hands grown old with the tides, 
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And dropped there, trophies of dawn, 
Shaken, taken, 

Frail, lit, forsaken, 

Falling dead at my feet. 


Sky is brightening while they are spent. 
Four men are standing afresh 
While one is crouching, bent. 
The crew rip open the tent 
Of light. With a knife they gash 
The brilliant, awakened sheet. 
They are shaking the silver fish. 
Caught, I see them flash, 
Fastened, glittering, steep 
Into blue threads drawn 
From darkness, wrung from sleep, 
Falling in that bright heap, 
Hung in the webs of dawn. 
VERNON W ATKINS 


LONDON’S SAINT 
By M. V. HUGHES 


Ir you Ask the next Londoner you meet to name his patron 
saint he will probably say “ St. Paul”’.. When you reply, 
“ Wrong, try again,” his thoughts will perhaps fly to the 
Abbey, and then he may hesitate, unless he is a West- 
minster boy. Even if he thinks of St. Peter he is still wrong, 
for Westminster is not even in London. <A Mercers’ 
School boy would probably answer pat, for our saint was 
born in a house in Cheapside (between Nos. 86 and 89) 
where Mercers’ chapel now stands—unless it has been 
destroyed by enemy action. His father, Gilbert Beket, 
was a great City man, whose love-story is familiar to 
children, told to them perhaps in order to point out the 
advantage of knowing a foreign language, even if only 
two words. 

Thomas was an only child, and a grand fellow through- 
out his life, from his schooldays to his martyrdom. As a 
statesman he was magnificent, and as a churchman he out- 
did the holiest. He washed the feet of thirteen beggars 
every day—surely a work of supererogation, for our Lord 
washed the feet of only twelve, and that not every day, 
nor beggars’. And when it came to being martyred, he 
fought thoroughly, not turning the other cheek as one 
ee expect, but rounding on his assailants with all his 
orce. 

A bloodstained stone, a piece about six inches square, 
by the spot where he fell in Canterbury Cathedral, was 
sent to Rome. The cowardly attack by four armed men 
on an unarmed priest shocked the Pope and also the whole 
of Christendom. Not only was Thomas canonized, but 
churches sprang up under his name throughout England, 
and there were many even on the Continent. It is probable 
that the great charm of Beket for Englishmen lay in the 
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fact that he had defied the King. He refused to pay a tax 
to the King of two shillings a hide: the first case of such 
opposition in English history. Owing to his birthplace 
he was naturally chosen as the patron saint of London, and 
the ancient Common Seal of London bore this inscription : 
Me que te peperi ne cesses Thoma tueri. 
A very appropriate prayer at the present moment, when one 
comes to think of it. 

How is it, then, that the average Londoner of to-day 
hardly gives his patron saint a thought ? It is a sad story, 
for it tells of a good thing gone bad. The enthusiasm for 
St. Thomas of Canterbury took another form beside the 
building of churches under his patronage. Pilgrims from 
remotest parts of the country walked or rode to Canterbury 
to see the place of the martyrdom. It was a grand excursion, 
and brought endless benefits to the pilgrims beside the 
ostensible spiritual ones. Its open-air life improved the 
health of millions, so that there was a saying that “ St. 
Thomas is the best doctor”. The companionship of people 
from the distant parts of England contributed perhaps more 
than any one other factor to our union as a nation, in 
language, tradition, and new ideas. People were “ taken 
out of themselves ”’ in a most enjoyable way. The whole 
movement (as it literally was) inspired Chaucer’s great 
poem, which was the first of a recent spate of novels con- 
cerned with the lives of different persons thrown together 
fortuitously. 

Why, then, should such a good thing come to an end ? 
One might almost say that Henry II killed the body of 
St. Thomas, and that Henry VIII killed his spirit. It might 
be thought that any king of England would be proud of 
a saint who drew pilgrims from all parts of Christendom 
to an English shrine. But Henry VIII had a ruling passion 
more potent than patriotism. He loved magnificence 
and the money that provides it. Now, of course, every 
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pilgrim brought offerings to Canterbury, and preferred 
to lay them at the shrine of St. Thomas rather than at any 
other. One year the Virgin received only about £4, while 
St. Thomas had nearly £500—an enormous sum in those 
days. It was easy for Henry to work up some righteous 
indignation, not so much at the neglect of the Virgin, as 
at the ill-behaviour of the pilgrims. Of course, lots of them 
behaved a bit riotously on their one great holiday, and 
made up stories of their adventures and miraculous cures, 
so that a “‘ Canterbury tale’ came to mean a lie. Then they 
brought home relics of all sorts and sold them at big prices— 
very reprehensible of course. So Henry, carried away by 
his religious zeal, destroyed that most sacred shrine, 
scattered the bones of St. Thomas, and took the money 
that had been offered by the pilgrims. It was a good thing 
for him that news travelled slowly in those days, or he 
might have been torn limb from limb. 

All the churches throughout England whose patron saint 
was St. Thomas of Canterbury were ordered to change 
his name to St. Thomas the Apostle. A very few either 
refused, or neglected, to do this, and I am proud to think 
that my own parish is one of these. The name of 
St. Thomas was struck off the calendar. Henry VIII was 
a thorough man. Even a little church on the pilgrims’ 
route known as St. Martyr, or the holy martyr, had its 
name changed to St. Martha, the one and only instance, 
Il imagine, that Martha has been regarded as a saint. 

But even Henry VIII could not banish Thomas from 
England. If there is one spot that is more “ London” 
than another it is London Bridge. For centuries it was the 
only way over the river in the town. All the pilgrims from 
the north had to cross over it. From early days the crossing 
of a bridge was a kind of religious ceremony, for the 
bridges were built by monks mainly for the use of pilgrims, 
who used to make a thankoffering en route for their safe 
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journey. For this purpose a chapel was usually built on 
or near any large bridge. Now in the centre of London 
Bridge there stood a chapel to St. Thomas of Canterbury. 
During repairs to the wharves from time to time a large 
number of pilgrims’ badges have been found, and are now 
to be seen in the London Museum. There are little metal 
figures of St. Thomas, and one has the inscription: 
“‘ Optimus egrorum medicus fit Toma.” 

London Bridge is a most fascinating place to spend a 
whole day, and if you take a bite of lunch with you to eat 
there, you will not be the only one todo so. The docks 
and the shipping seem to be the chief attraction, including 
the Dutch boats that have a right granted by Queen 
Elizabeth to be there. And there are the buildings in the 
distance, and your fellow-gazers, to amuse you; but be 
sure to give a thought to St. Thomas. There is a song 
much in vogue to-day, emphasizing the peculiar interest 
of this bridge. The King is still in London, it asserts, if 
London Bridge is falling down... with Mr. Jones and 
Mr. Brown. 

The bridge may be destroyed any day, but we shall still 
have an imperishable reminder of our patron saint. When- 
ever we have been blessed with a great hero we have named 
our children after him, and for centuries Thomas of 
Canterbury provided an inspiring name for English boys. 
The typical Irishman is always called Pat, a Scot Sandy, 
and a Welshman Taffy, while the English soldier is not 
called George but Tommy. Perhaps this is because 
St. Patrick, St. Andrew, and St. David were all real people 
in real life, while (until recently) St. George appears to 
have done nothing but attack a dragon with an inadequate 
short sword. Now we know all about our St. Thomas, from 
his birth in Cheapside through his career, now brilliant, 
now holy, to his heroic stand against his murderers. 

So Thomas is our generic name. A group of Englishmen 
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is referred to as ‘‘ Tom, Dick, and Harry” (Tom first). 
Any little boy is addressed as ““ Tommy”, on the off- 
chance that that is his name, and in the expressions Tom 
Fool, Tom Noddy, Tom 0’ Bedlam, we see how the name 
became almost as generic as “ man.”. If we run our mind 
over our annals what a number of great statesmen, writers, 
and poets called Thomas come up. And then in the world 
of imagination we can count Tom Jones, Peeping Tom, 
Tom Cringle, Tom Pinch, Tom the little chimney-sweep, 
Tom Sawyer, Tom Brown. (Apropos of the last there is a 
story that a man gave his nephew a copy of Zom Jones, 
thinking it was just such another story as Jom Brown.) 
As it happens, the heroes in all these books are wildly 
unlike each other—perhaps only alike in being likeable. 
The Toms of song, too, may touch our hearts or make us 
laugh, from Tom Bowling to the over-generous Tom 
Pearce and Uncle Tom Cobleigh and all. Even the piper’s 
son is looked upon more as a hero than scoundrel in these 
lean times. The name Thomas Atkins (for a private soldier) 
was suggested by Wellington when he was asked to give 
a name for “ any soldier ”’ in a legal form. He remembered 
it as the name of a dying soldier, holding solidly on 
with the words: “It’s all in the day’s work, sir.” 

There was a Tom in the Ingoldsby Legends whom I 
greatly envied. All I knew about him were the lines : ‘‘ The 
clock is striking nine; give master Tom another cake and 
half a glass of wine.’’ And in one of our books as children 
there was a story called “How Terrible Tom was 
Reformed ”. This little scapegrace did everything he should 
not, climbed trees, tore his clothes, fell in ponds, answered 
back, and had a thoroughly good time. His mother’s 
heart was of course near to breaking till one day a kind 
uncle suggested that Tom should be measured for a fine 
new suit of clothes. He then became so pleased with his 
appearance that he never misbehaved again. I found this 
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denouement disappointing as a child, and now I am grown 
up I consider it immoral. 

In all novels and stories and poems I have never come 
across a Tom of the goody-goody type, and St. Thomas 
of Canterbury is a very appropriate patron saint for us. 
And when we are enjoying a ride on horseback (still a 
possibility) let us remember that the lovely motion of a 
canter is so called from the mode of travel of the Canterbury 
pilgrims. 

My eldest brother was named Tom, and he gloried in 
the story of the last fight in Canterbury Cathedral; he 
taught me to recite the names of the four dastardly knights 
who did to death one unarmed man. Here they are, for 
deathless opprobrium: Fitzurse, Tracy, Morville, and 
Brito. Yet I feel sure that Tom never knew the day of 
his patron saint. Nor does any Tom you come across. 
So thoroughly did Henry VIII erase the saint from the 
calendar that very few are aware that they are named after 
a saint at all, let alone aware of his day. I was once visiting 
the library of Worcester Cathedral, and was shown an 
old calendar with the smudge that had been made over the 
name of St. Thomas in the time of Henry VII. 
Unfortunately I cannot now remember the date. 

For the matter of that very few Londoners will be able 
to tell you offhand the feast-days of the great apostles, 
St. Peter, St. Paul, or St. John. But there is one saint, with 
a church in the City, whose day everyone knows, not only 
in London but all over the country. He bears a Saxon 
name, and is more “ English ” than Thomas of Canterbury, 
but I have yet to meet anyone named after him. St. Swithin 
—15th July. The legend is that if 15th July is fine the 
weather will be fine for the next forty days; if wet, it 
will rain during the next forty days, and most people 
look apprehensively skywards during the 15th. 

Who was St. Swithin? Seldom is the famous answer 
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more appropriate— he was a great and good man who 
lived a long time ago.” But among a mass of legends we 
may be sure of two facts—that he was a bishop of 
Winchester in the ninth century. His saintliness took the 
form of great humility (as was the case with Thomas), 
and he is said to have feasted the poor and not the rich, 
to have walked, not ridden, about his diocese, and ordered 
his body to be laid in some commonplace spot, where the 
passers-by would tread and the rain would fall. In later 
years his body was translated to a shrine in Winchester 
Cathedral. The story goes that the saint showed his dis- 
pleasure with this act by causing rain to fall for forty days. 

Meteorologists have probably some sensible explanation 
to give for the stability of weather for a while after mid- 
July. But my own particular interest in the legend lies in 
the word “ forty’. With the biblical writers it is obvious 
that “ forty” meant a “ good number” as we should say. 
When nothing spectacular was found to be recorded, 
“the land had rest forty years’’ says the chronicler. 
Some long visit to the wilderness would be “ forty days ”’. 
The Israelites were forty years in their wanderings, the 
flood took forty days to abate—instances are too numerous 
to mention, but it is obvious that careful calculation must 
have been impossible in them all. Again, three meant a 
short time: Jonah in the whale, for instance. It is easy to 
understand the “three ’’, used as in our vague expression 
“three or four”, but is there also something queer and 
mystical about “forty”? ? Perhaps it comes from a pre- 
historic gesture of fingers and toes—shown twice. 
I remember being left at home alone one Sunday morning 
when I was a tiny child, and amused myself by seeing how 
far I could count. I went bravely on till I came to forty, 
ra then said, “I don’t think it can possibly go beyond 
orty.’ 


So far as I know at present the church of St. Swithin 
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has not been destroyed by enemy action, and I am specially 
anxious that it should be spared, because it guards a great 
treasure. In its outer wall, facing Cannon Street Station, 
there is a stone, not much larger than a football. It is 
probably a sacred relic of some ancient religion, and must 
have been much larger originally. The Romans used it as 
a centre for calculating mileage from the town, and called 
it the milliarium. Shakespeare uses the old tradition that 
kings were seated on it to be crowned. It lay neglected 
in the road near the church for some time, until it was 
rescued by a private citizen, and housed in its present 
position. It is known as London Stone, and the church 
is called ‘“‘ St. Swithin London Stone”. For a long time 
it was considered to mark the centre of the town. But such 
an idea now raises only a smile. A rich man once made up 
his mind to build a house so far out from London that the 
town should never extend to it. That was Burlington 
House. And the region of what is now Trafalgar Square 
used to be called Barbadoes, because it was farthest west. 
London is too big, of course, too crowded, and full of 
many faults, but it zs the centre of things. What sweeter 
words after a long journey than “ London only” ? Which 
of us has not learnt to spell it in our infancy by the 
doggerel: Two Os two Ns an L and a D—put them 
together and spell them to me? Which of us doesn’t love 
it in a quite unreasonable way—the only way to love 
anybody or anything ? 

Perhaps in the rebuilding of London after the war, room 
will be found in Cheapside for a memorial to our Thomas, 
although he was decanonized by a greedy king. His gallant 
fight with four armed murderers may have faded from the 
memory of his fellow-citizens, but it is grand to think that 
he may have been let loose from the Elysian Fields to steel 
the hearts of Londoners letting things go, on that awful 
night of September when the dull red glow from dusk to 
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dawn hung over unspeakable terrors. Was it he who 
inspired the cartoonist to draw that simple flash of genius— 
a hand holding a sword in the flames, with the legend 
“Tempering the Steel ?” 


POEM 


I HAVE COME a long way from the blood’s tidal voice, 
Moaning and wailing across the saltflats of the mind ; 
A long way from the haggard priest in the twilit land 
Where orchids scream in a glass-green night, 

While weeping ghosts with their howling dogs 

Call out to the child with flowers in his eyes. 


I have moved far from the image of another 

Who once walked with me, sharing one shadow ; 

I have reached the prize of my own rough shroud, 

Out of another’s decay to my own rightful death, 

And the ecstatic freedom of a personal end 

Shared now with no one, and which none shall ever share. 
HENRY TREECE 


THE ACTIVE HEAD 


““T AM THE active head,”’ he said, 

“ Of a murder gang. I supply 

The proverb: do or die. 

Where are you 

Who would deny 

That I am tried and true?”’ He said 
These things diffidently, as though one who knew 
The way of the world. He spread 
A map upon the table, with eloquent 
Gestures. “I am unable,” 

He said, “ to guess at your intent, 
Whether it is to do you wish 

Or to die. But, whichever it is, I 
Am your man. I can invent 

The method for you; apply 

The poison label 

To the bottle or put 

The arsenic in the fish. 

Whatever it is you want, 

I can turn it out.” 


“ But,” I said, “I do not wish 
To do or die. Contemplation 
Is my forte. Passion, 

It is true, 

Is roused in me: by the flesh, 
Say, or by the beau- 

tiful, but who 

Is to say that this map is able 
To point to 

Either of these, so eloquently 
Posited on this table ? 

It is up to me, 
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I suppose, 

To make a choice, but who knows 
His own voice in the dark, who 
Knows what he wants to do?” 

I put my finger on 

The map and said ; 

‘I wish to live at dawn, 

And not be dead.” 


“*T also,” he said, 


“Invented the proverb: to-morrow never comes. 


You cannot merely sit, 

Neither doing nor dying. It 

Just isn’t done. I’m not the one 
To carp unnecessarily, 

But really 

It wouldn’t be much fun; 
Listening to the rattle of the drums, 
Peering at the circle of the sun, 
Seeing those who die 

Eloquently. You must fry 

To do something, either to commit 
The crime or suffer it. 

What else is there to do 

In a world where it is true 

That I am the active head ; 

Either you do, or be dead.” 


“ Supposing,” I replied, 
“That I am not denied, 
As you are denying me, 
Any alternative ? 

Suppose that I decide to live 
Eloquently. To be 

The mover of the map, 


The insistent eye 

That will not do or die, 

But challenges the lap 

Of the familiar waves and turns 

The rocky coast into another shape, 

In which there is hope? 

If every year returns 

Back to the same point, is 

There any use in this 

Doing or dying, 

Since you, the active head, 

Will be denying 

Its true activity,” I said. 

‘And, anyway, if you are the active head, 

Suppose I apply 

The proverb to you: Are you to do or die?” 
NICHOLAS MOORE 


September, 1944. 
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THE TWO LADY RAMS 
By MULK RAJ ANAND 

WueEN His Majesty the King Emperor (or whichever 
department it was that acted on His Majesty’s behalf) con- 
ferred the title of Knighthood on Lalla Jhinda Ram in 
recognition of his sundry services to the British Empire, 
His Majesty’s Government did not realize the awful 
domestic predicament into which they would put him. 
Of course, there is no way in which His Majesty the King 
Emperor, sitting seven thousand miles away from India, 
can ever get to know very much of the private lives of his 
subjects. And the department acting in his name which 
draws up the birthday or New Year’s honours lists, though 
possessed of fairly well-documented confidential dossiers 
about the temperament, religious, political, and social 
opinions of almost all notable persons, as well as notorieties, 
and particularly about the services rendered to the Sarkar 
by them, is singularly inept and formal about the human 
details of their lives. Under the circumstances the crisis 
which the honour of Knighthood precipitated in Lalla 
Jhinda Ram’s house was as inevitable as a sudden blow 
from Destiny, and brought more sorrow in its train than 
the joy which such a rise to eminence and respectability 
brings with it. For Jhinda Ram had two wives, and, 
naturally, both of them insisted on being called Lady Ram. 

Of course, Lalla Jhinda Ram was fairly well able to 
cope with this crisis in its earlier stages, as he merely ignored 
the tension between his wives, which began to manifest 
itself in long sulks and occasional snatches of unmentionable 
dialogue after the news of the award came through. Jhinda 
Ram was too busy receiving and answering the numerous 
congratulations which were arriving, and in his furtive 
colloquies with that part of himself which did not really 
believe that he, Jhinda Ram, contractor, whose father was 
a small shopkeeper, had suddenly been lifted from his 
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five-foot-five of corpulence to an exalted height equal 
to that of any six-foot-six Sahib. Apart from the vertical 
height which he had attained, there was the pleasurable 
feeling of the extension of his personality in girth on the 
horizontal plane, as it were, through the aura of glory that 
already radiated from him as he contemplated himself 
and smiled to the full length mirror in stolen sidelong 
glances when none of his servants were about. As his 
wives had been wrangling for the last seven years, that is 
to say, ever since the young, twenty-five-year-old 
Sakuntala came and ousted the fifty-year-old Sukhi, so 
he regarded their renewed bitterness as only another phase 
of the quarrel which he had dodged by segregating them 
in two different parts of his house. 

But the quarrel took a serious turn as soon as Jhinda 
realized that with the news of the award of Knighthood 
there was the invitation to attend the Garden Party which 
was to be held at the residence of His Excellency the 
Governor the next day, specially for the ceremony of 
investiture of all those dignitaries who had been granted 
titles, medals, and scrolls of honour. 

For the invitation which came from Government House 
was for Sir Jhinda and Lady Ram. And as the new knight 
only asked his younger wife, Sakuntala, to buy a new Sari 
and get ready for the occasion the news of this discrimina- 
tion travelled through the servants to the part of the house 
where the old wife, Sukhi, was segregated. And there was 
trouble. 

Perhaps, however, trouble is too mild a word for what 
happened. For it was a veritable war that broke out in the 
comparatively peaceful house of Sir Jhinda, and trenches 
were dug, or rather, barricades raised, and if there was no 
gunpowder used it was only because women in India have 
not yet learned all the tricks of Al Capone as men have 
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The bungalow in which Lalla Jhinda Ram and his two 
spouses lived had been specially built before his second 
marriage in the now famous Purdah style which has become 
current in Hindustan. Its front, which looked out into 
Lawrence Road, was like the front of an ordinary English 
bungalow, with a veranda, decorated by palm-trees and 
hanging plants leading through a narrow hall into a large 
living room. On either side of this commodious salon 
were a suite of bedrooms and boudoirs, bounded by a 
walled square, which was itself divided by a high wall 
running right through the middle of the compound. 

Until the beginning of the war over the question as to 
who was to be called Lady Ram and go with Sir Jhinda 
to the investiture at the Government House, both Sukhi 
and Sakuntala had more or less followed a convention not 
tointerfere with each other but to keep to their different 
households, attended by servants who all lived a common 
life in a row of one-roomed houses outside the bungalow. 
Lalla Jhinda Ram slept alternate nights in the suites of the 
two wives, and spent the few hours during which he was 
at home in the daytime in the English-style gol kamra or 
living-room. And life went on smoothly enough, except 
when these unwritten agreements were violated in any way. 
Even if there were differences over any undue favour 
that the lord and master was known, through the gossip 
of servants, to be showing to one wife over the other, it 
was settled through the long sulk method of boycott or 
through the malicious gossip campaign conducted with the 
help of partisan servants or relations. And as both wives 
enjoyed an equal status under custom, and the rankling 
bitterness of the old wife was alleviated by the consideration 
that her husband had only married a second time for the 
perpetuation of the race, since she was barren, life had 
passed smoothly enough. 

But in the crisis which matured before the investiture 
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a question of principle suddenly arose. For the English, 
who still allowed the Hindu Mitakshra Law to be practised 
side by side with the Indian penal code which they’ had 
imposed, and who therefore allowed a man to marry 
three or four wives, had made no ruling whether all or any 
of these wives could assume the title of Lady in case the 
husband was suddenly raised to a Knighthood, Vis- 
countcy, Earldom, Dukedom, or anything like that. 
The question presented itself to Sukhi, the elder wife, 
that if she was not allowed to call herself Lady Jhinda Ram 
she, the less favoured of the two wives, would lose all the 
prestige that belonged to her as a mater familias and_ that 
she would be as good as thrown on the rubbish heap in 
full view of that chit of a girl, Sakuntala, who had so far 
regarded her as a kind of mother-in-law and been fairly 
respectful to her. 

So early in the morning after she heard that Sakuntala 
alone had been asked by the lord and master to go to the 
garden party at Government House, Sukhi outflanked the 
wall that divided the suite of rooms from her younger 
rival, and walked straight through the English-style living- 
room and opened her attack. 

“Rater of her masters, this is the last humiliation 
which you had to cast on me!” she began. “ But 
I shall pull every hair of your head and blacken your 
faces tials 

Sir Jhinda and Lady Sakuntala Ram had hardly yet 
awakened from their deep slumber. On hearing this 
violent language they scrambled out of bed lest Sukhi 
should really mishandle them. 

“Go to your rooms,” Sir Jhinda said peremptorily, 
rubbing his eyes. 

“J will stay here if I like,” said the loud Sukhi. “Iam 
the owner of the whole of this house. You had nothing 
before I brought a lakh of rupees in my dowry !... What 
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did this bitch bring with her—nothing but a fair complexion 
and a snub nose.” 

“Go, go, gentle woman !” protested Sakuntala meekly. 
“ Go to your own part of the house and don’t eat my life.” 

Whereupon Sukhi let loose a flood of curses, impreca- 
tions and innuendo, and silenced them both. 

Unable to bear the continued flow of her abuse Sir Jhinda 
ultimately had to resort to force majeur. Like a true knight 
of old he summoned the sense of chivalry towards his 
young love and, taking Sukhi by the hair, tried to drag her 
away to her part of the house. Strangely enough the old 
woman did not respect her lord and master any more, for 
she resisted like a tiger and, upturning the table in the living 
room, barricaded herself there and waxed eloquent about 
the misdeeds of Sir Jhinda and Lady Ram all day. 

Sir Jhinda was sufficiently perturbed by her stand to go 
and telephone the A.D.C. to His Excellency the Governor 
to ask for an appointment to see him on an urgent matter. 

The A.D.C., who was busy with arrangements for the 
garden party, stalled, presuming that Sir Jhinda Ram was 
after some deal or contract as usual, and though the com- 
missions which the Sahib had received from this knight 
had always been generous, Captain Forbes had made his 
pile and did not want to get involved in these shady 
negotiations any more. 

But as the battle between his two wives was still raging 
at noon when Sir Jhinda returned home for the midday 
meal, the knight was,very distressed and thought of a 
typically Indian and very unorthodox manner of approach 
to the whole question: Always in time of trouble in the 
old days any man could go right up to the king, Sir Jhinda 
knew; so he would go and see the Governor of the 
Province, the King’s representative, the shadow of the 
monarch. 


He had, however, reckoned without the hosts. For, as 
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he drove up to the gates of Government House, the Sepoy 
on sentry-go wanted to see his pass. And no lies that 
Sir Jhinda could concoct about his being the contractor 
who had to superintend the supply of cutlery for the garden 
party would satisfy the soldier of the King. 

“ The garden party is in the afternoon,” the Sepoy said. 
“Lat Sahib is at tiffin. And there are strict orders that no 
one should disturb his siesta.’ 

Sir Jhinda, humiliated before his chauffeur, got into his 
car and returned homewards. On the way he exercised 
all his wits to discover some way to solve the infernal 
crisis in which he found himself. But howsoever he looked 
at the problem, he knew a few things were certain: one, 
that Sukhi would never let him rest all his life, if she was 
not called Lady Ram and taken to the garden party ; two, 
that Sakuntala would never let him come near her if, after 
having told her to prepare for the garden party he now 
withheld this pleasure from her; three that there was no 
way of contacting the Governor or A.D.C., and that it was 
no use seeking advice of any of the gentry in the town 
because they would be malicious and make a joke of what 
was a question of life and death for him. 

“Forgive me, Lallaji,”’ said the chauffeur, turning 
round as Jhinda Ram got out of the car in the drive of his 
bungalow, “ forgive me for being so officious as to make 
a humble suggestion —” 

“ What do you know of all this ?” said Sir Jhinda Ram, 
angry but humble, for he knew his servants knew all 
about his predicament. “ Speak, what have you to say?” 

‘‘ Maharaj, forgive me who is not good enough to clean 
the dust of your shoes . . . But why don’t you take both 
the Bibis to the party?” 

“ Acha, mind your business,” said Sir Jhinda Ram 
gruffly, and dismissed the driver. 

But in his heart of hearts he thought how obvious and 
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simple a solution to the whole problem this was. Why, 
if he could marry two wives in law, he certainly ought to 
have a right to call them both “‘ Lady Rams ”’. He was so 
elated at the thought that he did not notice his bad English. 
He was slightly worried that there was no precedent for 
this, but he would create the precedent. And, anyhow, 
the Governor could not turn one of his wives out if he 
took them both to the party. The only difficulty was the 
invitation card which was only for Sir Jhinda and Lady 
Ram. ... But that was easy. He would alter the words 
to “the two Lady Rams’’, as he had altered many more 
intricate documents in the past. 

“ Ohe,” he called to the chauffeur, “‘ Go and tell both the 
Bibis to get ready for the garden party. And get my bearer 
to serve my tiffin.” 

With that quality of tact which the driver had displayed 
to Sir Jhinda, he respectfully approached both the wives 
and told each of them separately that she alone of the two 
wives was going to the garden party. Sakuntala had already 
been confident enough about her husband’s choice, but 
Sukhi’s vanity was tickled by the special emphasis that the 
chauffeur laid on the Master’s ultimate choice of her and 
appeased her wrath for the while so that she began to prepare 
for the occasion. 

The duplicity of the driver afforded Sir Jhinda enough 
time to eat his midday meal in peace and even to have his 
siesta, a bath, and a change of clothes. And when the two 
wives appeared, both dressed in the most flashing saris, 
and found they had been tricked, they dared not, out of 
respect for their prolonged toilet, gouge each other’s eyes 
out. Besides, the clever driver took charge of them and 
Sir Jhinda and, bundling them into the car, sped towards 
the Government House. 

The sentries at the gates of the holy of holies presented 
arms to the honoured guests as the car slid into the drive. 
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And apart from the lifted eyebrows of the butler as he 
sonorously proclaimed “ Sir Jhinda and ‘the two Lady 
Rams’ ”*’ to Their Excellencies, who stood receiving the 
guests at the head of amarquee, nothing untoward happened. 
As a matter of fact, Her Excellency made it a point to com- 
pliment the two Ladies Ram on their wonderful saris, and 
His Excellency was cordiality itself when he presented 
the Star of the Knight-Commander of the Indian Empire 
to Sir Jhinda Ram. 

There were a few young boys and girls who chuckled 
as they furtively whispered to each other “‘ Look, there !— 
“the two Lady Rams!’” But then the youth of to-day 
in Government House and outside is notorious for its 
complete disregard of all manners, codes, conventions, rules, 
and regulations. And such disrespect was only to be 
expected. 

Since that day Sir Jhinda and “the two Lady Rams”’ 
are a familiar feature of all ceremonial occasions in our 
capital, and no Empire Day, cricket match, or horse race 
is complete without them, for they are three staunch pillars 
of the Raj, which has conceded to them privileges unknown 
in the annals of the angrezi Sarkar in India. 


TINKER’S DAMN 
By WILLIAM KEMP 


WHENEVER I coME dropping down the long road into this 
Scots town I get the same feeling—it’s a place waiting to 
grip you by the throat. It’s the same whatever way you 
come into it, for all the roads lead down, and it lies in a 
bowl, a reeking bowl, with a raw thick mist and dirty 
slow smoke from factory chimneys stirring about like the 
steam from a witches’ kettle. The raw damp grues your 
bones and tears at your lungs, when it’s December, like 
this. It’s only raw spirits that can fight it. It’s a place to 
drive you to drink. And it’s a place I’ve a debt in, a debt 
that’s worrying me like toothache. 

It’s two years since I was last in the place, and I’m 
seldom near it at this time of the year. It’s better in July, 
when the berries are on, and the air is heavy with the fruit 
scents, and night and day they’re driving the baskets that 
we fill to the station. But then it’s drink again, drink when 
the fun’s agoing—and that has something to do with my 
debt too. 

I’m here for a funeral this time. And if I’m in the place 
by three o’clock I should manage it. Though my name 
doesn’t begin with “ Mac’’, still I suppose I’m as much 
one of the wandering clan as anybody. Anyhow, they 
want me for the lassie’s funeral, and when word reached 
me on the westerly side of Loch Awe, it was “ bundle and 
go” without a question. How should I hear, that’s never 
had a letter for thirty years. Well, if you'll keep it to 
yourself, it was the man that drives the Sunday papers 
to Oban that left the word for me. Lucky I was with a 
car from Crianlarich to Perth, and my legs have done the 
rest. 

The funeral is one debt, but not the one that’s slowing 
my steps on this wet windy road. Let me tell you that the 
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Inspector of Police in this place is a very great friend of 
mine, and that I owe him the sum of ten shillings. It was 
bail the last time, do you see? He always pays my bail, 
the Inspector, and I’ve always paid him back my next 
visit, though it stretches to a year or two. They speak of 
me here as an honest man. And here I am back again, and 
in my pocket a ha’penny short of ninepence. Ten shillings ! 
How can I face the Inspector ? 

I’m thinking anyway that I’ll better hurry for the funeral, 
and I'll better see quick about getting some money too. 
There’s a big house on the left, just before the road drops 
and that terrible mist gets me. I wander over and peer at 
the stone gate-pillar. There it is, my own wanderer’s 
mark, scratched on with my bread-knife five years ago. 
Things must still be the same, for none of our folks have 
altered my sign—a wheel with five spokes. That means— 
“Keep going!” This is a house where we're not 
encouraged. Had it been crossed swords now, swords 
set for a dance, it would have been all right. And better 
still had it been a line or two that looks like a boat, but is 
really a sodger’s bonnet upside down. Money there, you 
see. A wheel! But it’s the last big place before the town, 
and no harm in a try. 

A dog barks as I push the gate open. I’m not bothered. 
I reckon I’m something of an expert on dog-barks, like 
some people are on music. I can tell a dangerous bark, 
with a mastiff’s throaty snarl behind it. I can tell the 
barking of a harmless thing, one that rubs himself against 
your legs when he’s let out. The most of them are like that. 
This sounds like a spaniel to me. So I draw my coat— 
given to me by an Ayrshire minister six years ago— 
closer about me, and rap boldly on the front door. 

Out comes the lady of the house herself—a big well- 
made dame, with a hard blue eye, and a voice and hair 
like brass. 
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“Well >’ she snaps, when her blue eyes hit me. 

My spiel is ready, and it’s good. But this one will take 
a lot of melting. 

“ Don’t waste my time, my man,” says she. “I’ve no 
time for your kind. It’s not food you want. It’s money 
to drink. If I give you bread you'll simply throw it away 
at the roadside. I’ve seen it happen.” 

Honest, the tears are in my eyes as I try to persuade her. 
This foggy hole always rheums my eyes. I tell her about the 
funeral. 

“Very well,” she says, impatiently. “* Wait a moment.” 

I waited hopefully, but my spirits go down when she 
comes back with a slice of bread, made up as a sandwich, 
and wrapped in tissue paper. But I thank her, stuff the. 
bread in my pocket, and go out the gate. The dog is 
still barking. 

I’m there just as they’re carrying the coffin into the 
cemetery. There’s maybe thirty of our folks there. They’re 
draggled in the rain, which streaks the bare heads of the 
women and pooks the ragged tartan that holds the bairns 
to their backs. 

It’s gusty up there, as the minister man speaks his part, 
and the wind whips the rain from the bare branches, so 
that it falls about us like a shower of diamonds. It’s soon 
over, and we all come forward, rather timidly, to seize 
a handful of the wet red clay and drop it upon the lowered 
coffin. Then we struggle from the cemetery, as the grave- 
diggers fill in the rest with great sweeping strokes of their 
shovels. 

I fee] out of place among those shiny massive tombstones 
of the townspeople. Perhaps there should be a special 
graveyard for us, away up on the hills, where we could 
mark our own graves with little sticks, and chuckie-stones 
and flowers. é 


But now it’s over, and I don’t feel much like fraternizing 
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when I think of that eightpence ha’penny in my pocket, 
sixpence of which must:go for a kip at Ned’s place. The 
“ model ”’ costs a shilling. 

There are not so many places like Ned’s nowadays, and 
it’s in a whole rotten old street that’s being knocked down 
anyway. But they haven’t knocked it down yet, because 
they can’t decide whether it make a park, a square, or a 
hospital on the site. 

Ned’s kitchen is a low smoky joint, with a stone floor. 
There’s a mist in it, same as outside, only this mist is made 
up of smoke from the wet sticks on the stove, steam from 
drying clothes (some of them wrapped round the stove- 
pipe), and human breath condensing on the frosty air. 
Not much of a place, but a little better than the town 
rubbish tip, where some of the real down-and-outers, 
biddy-drinkers and the rest, sleep under bushes in the 
warmth of the rotting refuse. 

Cooking sausages on the stone is the man we call Paul 
Jones—a bully, with one eye and one leg. He is the boss. 
He has all the warmth and all the light, which isn’t much. 
A black patch over his dead eye, and his crutches thrown 
on one side, he hops about with a queer up and down 
motion, like a short man riding a tall bicycle. Jones stands 
in the public park all day, so still that the birds come down 
from the trees and perch upon his shoulders and head and 
take crumbs from his hands and between his lips. I can 
see he’s had a good day. He’s been drinking and his temper 
is evil. 

“ Out of the way, you toothless old bastard !”* he shouts 
to Pa, a quaint slobbering old individual who is trying to 
edge into the fire. He has taken off his socks and skips 
from one foot to the other, as in a weird unhappy dance. 
His face is pink and childish. Tufts of white hair stick 
out from his cheeks and his shining bald head like snow- 
flakes driven against window panes. He grins foolishly, 
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and moves off mumbling something from his toothless 
gums. His feet leave wet prints on the floor. 

“ Dithering old idiot, you ought to be dead,” snarls 
Paul Jones, cocking his one eye at the company. “ And 
take your bloody daisy roots with you”’—pitching the 
old fellow’s broken boots after him. 

There’s a murmur from the others now that the big boss 
has had his say. He’s prosperous . . . he’s drawn a lot more 
than ten to-day . . . Billy is talking about fleas. Billy wears 
steel-rimmed specs, a round felt hat, and a dog collar, like 
a parson. He is very clever. He talks like a book, and 
usually everybody listens. 

“‘ Sheridan it was,”’ declares Billy, ‘‘ who said that if all 
the fleas in his bed had been unanimous, they could have 
kicked him out of it. When that day of unanimity comes, 
gentlemen—as come it must in this age of collective effort— 
I fear it will be a sorry one for us.”’ 

It seems as though Billy is prepared to talk for a long 
time on this subject, but Bob, him with the great scar from 
mouth to ear, chips in in his high sing-song whining voice 
with his usual tale. ‘ There we were, my woman and me, 
just down into the little glen wi’ the burn in it, and her wi’ 
the fire lit, and drumming up the tea. But I said, ‘ No, 
I hear my mother, my old mother, calling me back to 
Inverness.’ And so I went back, and travelled the way 
I came, and I was just in time for my mother’s blessing 
before she died.” 

Bob wipes a tear. Billy turns to me. 

“Been north ?”’ 

“ Aye,” says I. 

“ Ah, the crux of the matter, the kernel of the nut,” 
starts Billy, like a rewound gramophone. “ These phrases 
stir my memory to a winter three years ago when they dug 
a bus out of the snow-drifts on the Devil’s Elbow—and 
found me in it. Seven days I spent there in comfort, a 
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lone human atom among the elements. Snug as a bug in 
a rug—or is that an unfortunate way of putting it?” 

This is all very well, but that money business is hurting 
me like hell. Can I talk to those guys about money ? God 
knows, they’ve got as little of it as I have. Billy there, 
with all his fine talk, where has he got to? You can hear 
Death in his cough. A bus in a snow-drift—that’s where 
they'll find him some day, and he won’t be so snug. Dead 
in a ditch . . . and Pa, with his child’s face and poor wet 
feet. I shudder. I don’t know whether it’s the cold getting 
worse or something else. Still, Billy’ll talk about anything, 
even money... ten bob... so I tap him on the gelt 
question. 

““What’s the best way of making money on the road 
nowadays, Billy?” I ask. 

“Now you have introduced a difficult subject,’ says 
Billy, wiping his glasses. “ As a rule I do not let money 
trouble me. But a meeting of sorts—I have talked many 
an hour upon politics—” 

“Something new, Billy, something new,” I croak. 

“ Well, the smart young tramp of to-day proceeds from 
newspaper office to newspaper office in the main towns 
upon his route. In each he must state that he is walking 
round: the world for a wager. It is better to talk with a 
Colonial accent, and one must be prepared to describe 
exciting incidents, rescues, and so forth, met with on the 
way. If deficient in imagination one will find The Pilgrim's 
Progress an excellent pocket companion, but one must be 
prepared to modernize the allegories.”’ 

Billy checks, reflects—“ In fact, it saves a lot of trouble 
if one simply stays at home and writes about it.” 

I feel my heart breaking. And then the thought hits 
me. I think it’s when Paul Jones lobs his fry of sausages 
out of the pan on to a cracked plate with a border of daisies, 
and lobs in a couple of eggs. He takes the eggs from his 

Dd 
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pocket, and I hear the coppers chinking. He’s had a day 
all right. The thought hits me like a rock. I start counting 
how much there might be. Say a fair bit of silver in with 
the copper—there’s toffs use the park—maybe ten or 
fifteen bob in each pocket. I can’t just work it out... I'need 
time .. . I keep Billy talking, and all the time I’m not really 
listening. I’m thinking. 

‘Ever cracked a bank, Billy?” I say, rubbing smoke 
out of my eyes. 

‘“ My dear fellow,” says Billy, and he gives a tweak to 
his yellow scarf with the khaki darns in it, which flows 
like a beard from his dirty collar, ‘“‘ do I look as if I might ? 
You see in me no apostle of violence. I am the mildest 
of men—a scholar of the roads, shall we say. Even as a 
child I was not robust.- And I have my pride.” 

“Do you mean that pride would stop you from cracking 
a bank ?”’ I ask. 

“Yes,” says Billy very patiently, “I could use bigger 
words than pride, but maybe you wouldn’t understand 
them. Still, look at us—you, Bob, Pa, and me—we’re 
still men, aren’t we? We might courteously make a 
little request for help at a door we happened to pass upon 
the road, but now that we are arrived at our journey’s end, 
which unhappily is only Ned’s place, none of us would 
ask a thing. Pa there would like a sausage, I know. But 
will he ask ?” | 

“Jones, Jones,” I whisper, “ you haven’t talked about 
Jones.” 

“Ah, Mr. Jones.” Billy is off again. His voice is like 
a background to my thinking. “‘ Mr. Jones is fortunate. 
At the moment he is a prince among paupers. But wealth 
is only relative, my friend. Look at Jones. He has one leg 
and one eye. Do you envy his momentary accession of 
riches ? ”” 


Jones hears his name spoken. “ Quiet there, you 
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tramps,” he howls. “If you’ve anything to say about me 
say it to my face.” He swings round, one hand still holding 
the frying-pan. ‘“‘ What the hell were you saying anyway ? 
Too bloody much...” 

God, and I was thinking about asking him. What 
had Billy said about pride? But old Pa has 
worked his way back again, and is near Jones’ cooking 
pan. | 
Jones turns from us. “I’ve warned you !” he shouts, 
and seizing his crutch, swings it viciously while Pa drools 
and dances in front of him. I know the cruel power in that 
swinging crutch, and I jump in before it comes down. 
“Take it easy, Jones,” I grunt as I push him back, and 
I know that one chance of the ten bob is gone. Jones 
chokes and curses, and his one eye skins me. But he’s 
hungry too, and he snatches up his pan and his plate and 
limps out, “to eat his supper clear of a lot of interfering 
punch-drunk fools.” 

I take his place beside the fire. His jacket hangs over the 
chair. It clinks and I can see the bulge of coin. The greasy 
lining winks at me. “Careless Jones, careless, careless,”’ 
I think that so hard that I nearly say it. I can’t help it. 
I’m calculating which room Jones has gone to, how I can 
get along the passage and out to the street. Pa has fled— 
following the smell of the sausages, I suppose. Billy and 
Bob are safe. They got over the row quickly. They nod 
and moan as they fall into sleep. My fingers itch and 
tremble. I wonder if my eyes are out of control the same 
way—maybe sharp and keen, like a ferret’s. Careless 
Jones .. . and then all my thinking stops. Queer how it 
- hurts you, and gets all mixed up. I’ve got to relax. And 
when I stop thinking hard, the first thing I think quietly 
is— What do I want it for anyway?” That’s all. The 
fire is going down. It seems colder than ever now. I think 


about sleeping. 
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But I haven’t eaten for a day—a long march is a hungry 
one—and I have still a sandwich in my pocket. 

So I pull out the sandwich the woman gave me at the 
house marked with a wheel on the gate “ Keep going ” 
I split it up, thinking to toast one of the halves. 

And then I nearly drop to the deck with the shock. 
For between the pieces of bread, just like another layer of 
margarine, is a ten bob note! Stuffing the bread into my 
mouth with one hand, I wipe the note on my knees, fold 
it neatly, and put it carefully away in my pocket. 

To-morrow I will pay the Inspector and take the road 
again. I'll be thinking then of clods falling on a coffin, 
and the next time I’ll be back. 
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PETER DE POLNAY 


KATE O’BRIEN (Spectator): “ With Mr Peter de Polnay 
for sensitive and tactful guide, you can take an unusually 
interesting and agreeable journey—across the desert of Rio 
Negro to Southern Patagonia and all over the lonely 
physical scene of a great estancia. 

** Mr de Polnay writes very well indeed. His manner is 
at once light and very strictly serious ; it is dry without 
harshness ; it can contain emotion without losing line or 
pace; there is no cheap smartness, but the mood is con- 
temporary and is nicely adjusted between sentiment and 
scepticism. The author chooses his details of character, 
scene, and action, with so much care that he is able to give 
a full effect without sacrifice of economy. 

“A book which is civilized, gentle, and adorned with 
many minor beauties and pleasures.” 


“TWO MIRRORS” 


It was published on November 30: the first edition was 
heavily over-subscribed. A second impression is in hand 
and should be ready in January; the third is ordered. 
Reserve a copy mow. 10s. net 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


A CRITICAL HISTORY OF ENGLISH POETRY. 
HERBERT J. C. GRIERSON and J. C. SMITH. Chatto and 
Windus. 215. 

Tuts Book Is the latest of a number of one-volume surveys, 

either of the whole field of English literature, or of some 

well-drawn furrow in that field. Professor B. Ifor Evans, 

Dr. Sampson, Messrs. Entwhistle and Gillett, and now a 

very well-known pair of scholars and editors have tried 

their hand at a necessarily unrewarding task. Unrewarding, 
because one can never be sure to what audience these 
surveys.are directed. Obviously (and usefully) learners at 

a reasonably advanced stage make use of them, and I could 

this moment pencil off many paragraphs in the present 

“ History ’’ which students will be quoting to me (probably 

without acknowledgment) no further ahead than next 

June. But the writers admit to something more in mind : 

a true perspective of English poetry, a stimulus to under- 

standing and appreciation. As to perspective, one does 

not invalidate the achievement of a book of this size by 
demurring from the authors’ opinion on this poet or that, 
or even their omissions and insertions. Personally I like 

Crabbe very much, and am glad to see him get a chapter 

to himself, though I suspect that he doesn’t deserve so much; 

I commend Scottish patriotism for giving Burns half as 

much space again as “* Spenser, Sidney, and their Circle ”’. 

T accept with a grain of salt the declaration of the Prefatory 

Note that “ we shall dwell longest on the greatest poets ’’. 

T even forgive the quotation of “ the most charming lines 

in Pope's poetry *’ on pages 201-2, chilling though their 

effect must be upon the earnest inquirer. The authors will 
be prepared for a criticism of their last twenty pages, in 
which they show themselves out of charity with most con- 
temporary verse, so I revert to the grand misconception, 
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the majestic error, the Classic Omission, with which their 
book opens. 

“ By nothing,’’ said Matthew Arnold, and his words are 
quoted with approval on the dust jacket, “is England so 
great as by her poetry.” But Arnold would be as surprised 
as we to find on page 1 of their text Sir Herbert and Dr. 
Smith balanced on a worm-eaten two-legged stool: 
“From these two worlds, the Mediterranean and the 
Germanic, our literature has sprung.” And if at this point 
any reader asks, Well, what of it ? then 'shame on my beard 
if I do not enlighten him—which was Heilyn’s oath, the 
son of Gwynn, before he opened the door that looked on 
Cornwall and Aber Henfelyn, and the grief and burden of 
knowing their own past fell upon the men of the Island of 
Britain. The reference is to the story of Branwen, in the 
Mabinogion, and may remind those of us who need remind- 
ing that there was a third world, the Celtic, from which 
English literature has sprung, not less important than either 
of the others. But our authors’ fault of omission must be 
ascribed to the invincible modesty of the Irish and more 
particularly the Welsh, who, the true repositories of the 
ancient traditions of these islands (and how ancient these 
are we are only now beginning to appreciate), the artists 
and scholars, the saints and the sages who kept learning 
alive during the first centuries of English occupation and 
converted the heathen; the main contributors to the 
“ matter of Britain ’’, the constant alleviators of the lumpish 
Teuton, and the enrichers, by inter-marriage with Angle, 
Saxon, Dane, and Norman, of the bloodstream of four 
“English ’? writers out of five, yet countenance by their 
indifference or pitying silence the worn-out and disproved 
assertions of the nineteenth century firm of Green and 
Freeman, Froude and Stubbs. 

One characteristic of this substantial volume deserves a 
sentence or two; the “ safeness”’ of its judgments. It is 
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so easy to be unfair here, for after all most of us are agreed 
on the merits of the majority of English writers, if we have 
any taste and knowledge at all. It is not a sign of easy judg- 
ment to like both Pope and Wordsworth, both Milton and 
Tennyson, to say nothing of the moderns. But it is not 
particularly stimulating to read in short compass verdicts 
(for this is a critical History) with which we are almost 
certain to concur. Thus the most stimulating survey of 
literature to appear in the last ten years is surely Ford Madox 
Ford’s The March of Literature. Ford was oftentimes 
outrageously wrong, not only in matters of taste, but of 
fact; but he drank falernian where Sir Herbert nods 
approval, he slipped in a rabbit punch where Dr. Smith 
holds up a warning finger. He enjoyed, he loved, he hated, 
he despised, and he sent me running round my shelves. 
There is little of this in the present volume. There is much 
excellent information and a wealth of good orthodox 
criticism instead. 
Gwyn JONES 


L’ARCHE 3. 14 Rue Michlet, Alger. 

FONTAINE. 33, 34. 

RENAISSANCES. 2-5. 4 Rue Bourlon, Alger. 

ERO NE Baer: 

FOR ALL THE brave words about liberation few books and 
hardly any magazines or newspapers reach us from 
France. It makes difficult a review of the scanty material 
available because we have no means of knowing how our 
few chance items fit into the sphere of contemporary 
French thought. I feel myself that ZL’ Arche has the most 
vitality but this may be due to its inclusion of sections 
from Gide’s dairy. One thing is obvious: the superiority 
of Gide’s mind. Others see the war as defeat being the 
equivalent of punishment. He, alone of them all, thinks in 
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“He would fain have filled his belly with the husks 
that the swine did eat: and no man gave unto him...” 
Who that ever read the tale 
of The Prodigal Son failed 
to remember it? There is 
much philosophy in Books, 
taking the road of reason step 
by step; but the story-teller 
has a still surer way with us. 
Lessons well taught are those 
one likes to remember. 

No literature, no book, was 
ever so well-knit as the New 
Testament ; no library ever 
richer than the Bible. Fine 
literature it may be, but this goes for nothing if “we 
do not make it so by fair reading. Are we to be shy, 
ignorant, afraid? It is sober fact that what we 
cherish as civilization is built upon it. “ Reading 
maketh a full man” — Shall we accept a Sunday 
ration? No feast is richer than the Bible. 
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universal terms and his thought is as valuable to us or to 
any nation as to his own. Otherwise I get the impression 
of immense rivalry between many little groups, most of 
whom are saying the same thing but who would die rather 
than express it except in the terms of a philosophy invented 
by themselves. 

Fontaine is always readable and contains many interesting 
articles. It continues a good tradition but—and this is 
strange—Alger is stamped on it, not Paris. It reminds me 
of the flourishing magazines that spring up in the “new 
world’? among small, intensely enthusiastic literary 
groups, with the balance divided between work of an almost 
academic character and those re-valuations of literature 
that are the delight of the aspirant to letters. This is no 
condemnation—its work is valuable but it has not the 
character of some old Paris reviews. 

The first number of Le Nef contains an interesting extract 
from a further instalment of Julien Green’s diary, an article 
on him by René Micha, studies on the position of France 
in the world to-day, and some Souvenirs des Deux Zones by 
Aron. Renaissances is political. Perhaps the articles on the 
Breton problem, the situation in Alsace, and the colonial 
empire are more interesting to English readers than its 
number on Germany but my prevalent impression after 
reading all these magazines is that it is impossible to review 
them adequately so long as so little information is available 
as to French thought and feeling as a whole. Naturally 
English readers should take every opportunity of reading 
any French magazines available, but we have not as yet the 
material to consider them other than piecemeal. None of 
the magazines seem to show any understanding of war-time 
England, but that again is probably due to lack of informa- 
tion. The solution is to restore normal postal services and 
the exchange of books as soon as possible. 


BRYHER 
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THE SHRIMP AND THE ANEMONE. L. P. HARTLEY. 
Putnam. 8s. 6d. 

PHILISTINES ABOUND EVEN now, but at the time this story 
begins, some thirty-five to forty years ago, they were 
possibly even more numerous. Or so it seems to one who 
can clearly remember the sort of life in an English seaside 
town that Mr. Hartley describes in the Shrimp and the 
Anemone. At any rate Eustace was surrounded by them. 
For the moral of this touching little story is contained in 
the allegory which begins it. A delicate boy of between 
nine and ten, playing by a rock pool, discovers a shrimp 
being eaten, or rather absorbed by an anemone. Incapable 
of beholding or contributing to pain, he summons his 
sister’s help. With brutal directness, she tears away the 
victim only to find that it is dead, and that in the process 
she has disembowelled the anemone. It is a sad com- 
mentary that in this predatory world existence seems im- 
possible without involving the destruction of some other 
living thing, and yet it is a reality with which Eustace has 
to reckon, and which in his Eden-like state he is incapable 

of understanding, for 
“‘ His mind had no power to consider any unmixed evil, it was 


set upon happiness. With Hilda’s ruthless recognition of an 
evil principle at the back of the anemone affair his tears started 


afresh.” 

As the story develops the character of Eustace is woven 
into his inner, spiritual life. It is a strange and persuasive 
mixture. Constitutionally frail and intellectually precocious, 
morally weak and spiritually impressionable, the in- 
gredients of his nature are foreign to his surroundings. 
By temperament shrinking, generous, chivalrous, and 
emotional, yet not deeply feeling, he is destined, with his 
charming manners and serious air, to be dominated by 


stronger natures than his own, and from which there is no 
escape. 
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His surroundings are depressingly ordinary. He is loved 
and cared for by his family with the perfunctory kindness 
of the unimaginative. This much we see in the common- 
place father, the nagging aunt, and the possessive sister whose 
will-power governs his childhood. Sometimes he rebels, 
and tries to run away from Fate, but Fate always catches 
him, does him up in a neat little parcel, and places him back 
in the family pigeon hole to await her own delivery. One 
day it comes in the form of Miss Fothergill, one of those 
terrifying invalids who, densely veiled, perambulate every 
sea-front in bath chairs. And Miss Fothergill becomes the 
source of his spiritual affluence. It falls to her to open the 
windows for Eustace and show him the prospect thai he 
had only dimly apprehended : instinctively she understands 
his needs. That she should die while he sits holding her 
deformed hand in his own, a thought which formeriy 
would have filled him with terror is the price he is prepared 
to pay in return for her radiant benefactions, and he knows 
that the price has not been too high . 

The chief virtue of Mr. Hartley’s book, its whole virtue 
it should be explained, lies in the remarkable and subtle 
study of the personality of this engaging child. 

YVONNE FFRENCH 


